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Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschajt. Herausgegeben von 
A. Gercke und E. Norden. III. Band. Griechische 
und romische Geschichte: Griechische und romische Staats- 
altertumer. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig: Teubner, 1914. 8vo. 
Pp. vii+500. M. 10. 
With this volume, which appears with commendable promptness after its 
predecessors, the new edition of the Einleitung is brought to its end. Of the 
multiplicity of quasi-encyclopedic handbooks on classical subjects which have 
been put forth during the last few years, no one, I venture to say, has so effectu- 
ally demonstrated its usefulness. The new edition of the third volume is some 
fifty pages longer than the old, the increment being due not so much to any 
systematic elaboration of main topics as to the necessary additions to what is 
after all the most valuable part of the book for the student — the bibliographies 
and outlines of sources and problems. The reports of literature have been 
brought up quite remarkably close to the date of publication. In this it forms a 
most agreeable contrast to the last volume of Teuffel's Geschichte der romischen 
Lileratur in the sixth edition. I have not noticed the omission of a single 
important book or article of recent date that is concerned with the topics dis- 
cussed in this volume. As good examples of convenient and richly suggestive 
critical summaries may be cited Lehmann-Haupt's discussion of the authorship 
of the Hellenica Oxyrynchia (pp. 118-21), and Koremann's of Egypt and the 
Empire (pp. 281-95)- The treatment by Karl Johannes Neumann of what for 
lack of a better title we are wont to call "Roman Public Antiquities" is of 
great interest, though I must confess myself yet unconverted to some of his 
theories on the early period. But the reader will find him most ready in his 
bibliographical notes with references to the publications of those who oppose 
him. The whole book abounds, as do the previous volumes, with suggestions 
of yet open questions, which the searcher for a dissertation-subject, or even the 
older student who needs an outside stimulus to further study, may greet with 
satisfaction. 

It may not be out of place in this connection to call the attention of readers 
of this Journal to two other works of high value and interest which might escape 
the notice of those at a distance from large libraries, Die hellenistisch-romische 
Kultur, a richly illustrated volume by Fritz Baumgarten, Franz Poland, and 
Richard Wagner, and (certain of the articles in) the first and second volumes of 

the Cambridge Mediaeval History. 

E. T. M. 



Homerische Aufscitze. Von Apolph Roemer. Leipzig: Teubner, 

1914. Pp. viii+217. M. 8. 

Among the literary remains of Professor Roemer, who died in April, 1913, 

were the three papers which make up this volume. The first paper, " t)ber den 

Kunstcharakter der homerischen Poesie," was already in type, the third, 
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"Einige Probleme der Gottermaschine bei Homer," was evidently complete, 
while the second, "Der Kunstcharakter des zweiten Teiles der Odyssee," 
was left unfinished. 

Although he had nearly completed his seventieth year, he was in the prime 
of his active and productive scholarship, having planned and announced works 
of the greatest importance. The companion volume to his Athetesen Arts- 
tarchs to be known as Arislarch als Exegeten was well under way, while the 
Homerische Aufsatze were partially in print. 

These Aufsatze are marked with the well-known sentiments of the author; 
a high admiration for, and a determined emulation of, the poetic and artistic 
methods of criticism followed by Aristarchus, also a profound contempt for the 
presumptive shallowness of modern Homeric criticism. He denies in tolo the 
arguments and the assumptions of all the followers of Wolf and tries to lead 
the world back to the belief that it is necessary that a poet be understood before 
he can be wisely criticized. He places all the blame for current Homeric skepti- 
cism on the failure to comprehend the simplest facts of poetry, "weil die 
Herren nichts beobachtet und gelernt haben." Homeric teaching has largely 
resolved itself into finding faults where none are to be found, and "in the same 
room Homer is massacred and the poetic sense is slain." The student is thus 
trained to find fault and to destroy and never to give a thought to the problem 
of the poetic fitness or the artistic creation of the poems. Hence most men 
who have spent their lives with Homer have never given him a hearing. This 
conclusion sounds wonderfully like the confession of Van Leeuwen, who for 
nearly a generation has been one of the most radical of the higher critics, yet 
after all these years he sees that he never gave the Iliad as poetry a single 
thought and lays the blame on his teachers: Mnemosyne, 1010, p. 341, " Agnosco 
errorem quo et ipse diu implicitus fui, fortasse et nunc implicor, dum in rectam 
viam rediisse me credo; quo fieri non potest quin per vitae partem maiorem 
minoremve detineamur omnes, quotquot e magistrorum dilectorum ore excepi- 
mus aliquando vel ex eorum operibus didicimus quae ipsis vera videbantur, non 
addicti in eorum verba iurare — et tamen identidem iurantes inscii, dum nostra 
proferre nobis videmur. Aperte proloquor id quod est persuasissimum: solvi 
Iliadis — vel Odysseae — contextum non posse sine partium ruina; unum id esse 
carmen, ab uno poeta conceptum compositum elaboratum, quod suam sibi 
vitam vivat donee integrum id manere sinamus, moriatur et pereat et veluti 
inter manus contrectantium dilabatur si in partes aliquas id sive secundum artis 
lanioniae aliquam legem dissecare sive vi divellere conemur." 

In the first of these three studies Professor Roemer illustrates Homer's 
great artistic and creative powers by means of the ninth book of the Iliad, the 
"Presbeia." The three speakers produce each his own effect on Achilles, as 
is shown by the changing tone in that hero's replies. The speech in answer to 
Odysseus was so unyielding that it must have closed the colloquy and matters 
seemed at an abrupt end, yet the fact that Achilles invited Phoenix to remain 
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with him opened the way for him to renew the entreaties and to give additional 
reasons why he should again take the field. 

The speech of Phoenix so alters the anger of Achilles that Ajax, too, has a 
chance to be heard, and the way is left open for Patroclus to assist the Greeks 
and for Achilles to join in the struggle. No other person in Homer could have 
spoken the words or acted the part taken by Phoenix. The choice of these 
particular speakers, their speeches, Achilles' replies, and his changing attitude, 
all unite in making this one of the greatest scenes in the world's literature. 

Achilles felt and every reader must feel that Agamemnon made no effort 
to soothe the anger or to atone for the insult done to him; he, Agamemnon, 
never refers to him by name, asserts his own superiority, and says, "let him 
yield," 158, "let him submit," 160. There is no contrition and no repentance 
in the manner of the king; he needed Achilles' services and was willing to pay 
for them, not, however, as a man who had done an injury and regretted the 
wrong he had done, but as a master who could pay and command. Achilles 
saw that it was a fraud and a mockery and treated it as such in his reply to 
Odysseus. There is thus no contradiction between this book and such verses as 
A 608: 

vvv dim Trcpl yowar' ipa <TTrj<TaT0aL A^aiovs 
Xurcro/iefovs. 

n73: . , . 

et /wi /cpeiW Ayafie/xvoyv 

yymxi el&ur). 

Professor Roemer says that in a long life of teaching he has never yet had a 
single pupil who saw in the offers of Agamemnon in Book ix any effort to win 
pardon for an acknowledged wrong. To have accepted the gifts from the king 
under the terms proffered would have been to swallow his pride and to yield 
to simple bribery. The conduct of Achilles in the "Presbeia" is exactly in 
keeping with all his subsequent acts and words. 

Achilles then and later saw that Agamemnon yielded to necessity, but made 
no heartfelt appeal for personal pardon. The ninth book was conceived for 
its present setting in the original plan of the Iliad. 

The second article is devoted to showing the artistic conception and unity 
of the second half of the Odyssey, with the retardation of the crisis, the slow 
centering on Odysseus of all interests, the artistic and varied scenes of recog- 
nition ending with the great scene between the wife and the husband. This 
scene is the end to which all the events of the Odyssey point from the beginning, 
and in that sense it is the "end," the t«Aos of the poem, and was so named by 
Aristarchus. The "end" here does not mean the conclusion, since one more 
meeting is inevitable, that of the father and the son; hence Book xxiv is an 
essential and original part of the poem. 

The last paper shows how the gods are constantly introduced to make prob- 
able the thing that is most improbable. Homer dodges any explanation of the 
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fact that it was Achilles and not Agamemnon who called the Greeks to then- 
first assembly by saying, "Hera put it in his mind." Achilles does not yield 
to his natural impulses and slay Agamemnon, since "Athena appeared to 
him." The assured ending of the war by the duel between Paris and Menelaus 
fails of assurance by the intervention of Aphrodite. This paper is unusually 
instructive and it contains a great wealth of cogent examples. 

The study of this book, Homerische Aufsatze, so full of new, original, and 
sensible ideas, awakens again the feeling of that bitter loss which true learning 
suffered in the sudden death of Professor Roemer. Anyone who vaguely 
believes that the Iliad is a great poem and would like to think it the work of a 
great poet, yet is awed by the authority of such mighty names as Wolf, Lach- 
mann, Kirchhoff, Wilamowitz, and Prentice, and somehow fears that the belief 
in Homer is based on sentiment rather than scholarship, such a one is urged to 
read the first chapter of these Homerische Aufsatze. 

John A. Scott 

Northwestern University 



The Jugurthine War of C. SaUustius Crispus. With introduction 
and Notes. Edited by Howard Vernon Canter. New 
York: Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., 1912. 

The appearance of a new edition of the Jugurtha was most welcome to 
teachers of Latin who, like the reviewer, count Sallust among their favorite 
authors, and who consider this monograph particularly well adapted for the 
early reading of the college course. The Jugurtha has been neglected by Ameri- 
can editors. There are several excellent German editions, which are constantly 
undergoing revision, and there is a number of good English and French editions 
but with the unimportant exception of the revision of the Chase & Stuart 
Sallust, by Lee, about 1905, none has appeared in the United States since that 
of Herbermann, in the middle eighties. 

The introduction of Mr. Canter's book, which occupies ten pages, after a 
paragraph on Roman history before Sallust, states the essential facts of his life, 
and discusses his historical method. His diction and style are carefully 
treated, and a page is devoted to introductory matter dealing particularly with 
the Jugurtha. At the end a brief list of books of general reference is given. 
The introduction is in general good as far as it goes. The paragraph on Roman 
history before Sallust might well have been expanded. It is hardly correct to 

say that "it was not until the first century b.c that the historian began 

to treat his subject in a more scholarly way [than did the annalists]." The 
methods of Caelius Antipater and Sempronius Asellio stood in strong contrast 
to those of the annalists; and furthermore they both treated special periods, 
a thing which it is here implied that Sallust was the first to do. The intro- 
duction to the Jugurtha proper also should be fuller. It requires very little 
space to inform the student definitely what he is to read about in this work, 



